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The New Volume.—In commencing a new volume, 
we tender the homage of our respects to our subscribers, 
and bespeak from them, a continuance of that confidence 
which, even under the pressure of the most direful times 
that ever oppressed a people, enabled us to jog on so har- 
moniously together. If, occasionally, one of our old 
patrons have bid us adieu, his discontinuance was accom- 
panied by demonstrations of kind feelings towards us, 
personally, and expressions of approval of the character 
of our journal, that went far to soothe the pang which the 
separation from an old friend never fails to send home to 
the heart. And though we have, in the ccurse of the year, 
lost some to whom we were bound by more than the or- 
dinary ties which surround the relations of proprietor, ed- 
itor and patron, it is gratifying to us, in comparing the 
losses and gains, to find that, notwithstanding the unpre- 
cedented state of the times, which have borne peculiarly 
severe upon publishers, our journal has withstood the 
shock with less damage than we had a right to expect, 
considering the afflictions which have been experienced 
by the farmers in those regions in which our paper most 
extensively circulates; and the more gratified are we at this 
result, because we have received so many pleasing testi- 
monials of the esteem in which our labors have been, and 
continue to be held. Among those high incentives which 
impel men to action in human pursuits, there can be none 
more lofty than the desire, which should be inherent in 
all, to deserve the good opinion of his fellow men; nor 
can there be one more noble or inspiring, than that which 
actuates the laborer in the vineyard of husbandry, who 
struggles, with an honest zeal and yearning heart, to win 
a place in the affections of his brethren. However in- 
tense may be his studies and severe his toils, in the smiles 
of those for whom he encounters both, he beholds a re- 
compense more grateful to his senses, than is the sight of 
an oasis in the desert to the care-worn and thirsty travel- 
ler; for while the first realizes the gratification of his heart’s 
most generous aspirations, the latter but finds a tempora- 
ry relief from present suffering. 

Having spoken thus frankly of the past, we will now 
turn to the future ; and, in doing so, permit us to say that 
it imparts to us unfeigned pleasure to be able to state to 
our agricultural friends, in all sincerity, that after taking a 
comprehensive view of things at home and abroad ; after 
endeavoring to scan with a discerning eye, cool head, and 
impartial judgment, the signs of the times ; after having 
examined causes which have heretofore produced certain 
effects ; after looking back upon the past, around upon 
the present, and weighing well the broad ground of our 
inquiries and reflections, we have come to this conclusion, 
that the worst has past, and that the times will gradually 
improve. When we speak of improving times, we do not 
desire to convey the delusive impression, that there will 
be any sudden transition from bad to good ; but that there 
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will be a slow, progresssive melioration in all the busi- 
ness relations of the community, and that, in this train of 
blessings, there will be a gradual restoration of that confi- 
dence between men, which, whilom, gave such a whole- 
some impetus to the industrial pursuits, and operated as a 
monetary lever to equalize the chances of suctess be- 
tween the wealthy and him, whose capital consisted only 
in a good name and business habits. No man, however, 
must look with a too eager eye to the speedy enjoyment 
of such halcyon days. It took time to destroy our for- 
mer prospects, and it will take time to bring us back to 
the same healthful condition. What we wish to impress 
the reader with now, is, the belief which we entertain, 
that there are causes in operation, which, yielding to the 
laws which govern all human affairs, must inevitably pro- 
duce effects tending to the favorable change we have be- 
fore spoken of. These effects may not be seen in a day, 
a week, or a month, but they will be most assuredly felt 
ina very short period of time. Let each then, indulge in 
a rational hope, not that over sanguine one, which is too 
often the offspring of a disordered temperament, that the 
times are soon to be bettered. But when those hopes 
are realized, let him not forget, that to deserve that the 
current should continue onward in its ascending course, 
he must continue to practice frugality, husband his re- 
sources, exert an untiring industry both in the labors of 
his farm and in the accumulation of manures, and regu- 
late his expenditures by a wise and not by a parsimonious 
economy. Let him recollect, that it is not the spending 
of a dollar, which either makes it prodigality, or economy ; 
but the way and purpose for which it may be expended. 
Economy consists as much, if not more, in the expendi- 
ture of money with a view to ulterior benefits, as the ac- 
quisition of knowledge for one’s self or children, as it 
does in hoarding with the mere object of saving. 

The experience of the past has taught us all how ne- 
cessary it is to live within our incomes, and upon how 
little we can subsist, under the influence of that stern and 
inexorable law, necessity ; and borrowing the reflection 
from the past for the advantage of the future, we must 
guard against extremes in either; while the comforts and 
conveniences of our families should be consulted with all 
a parent’s care and indulgence, the judgment must be kept 
well poised, lest the latter feeling should prevail, to the 
injury of interests, whose permanency it should be our 
aim and object studiously to promote. 

In conclusion, patrons, let us offer you our sincere hope, 
that your toils of the present year may be crowned with 
the reward of abundant crops and good prices ; that the 
health of yourselves and families may be preserved, and 
that every rational wish of your hearts, under the smiles 
of Providence, may be gratified. 





A Feast for our readers—We have been politely favor- 
ed by Luther Tucker, Esq. Secretary ofthe New York 
State Agricultural Society, with a copy of the Transac- 
tions of that association for the year 1842, and here take 
occasion to return to him, and through him to the socie- 
ty, our most grateful thanks. 

The volume contains 410 pages, as varied in subjects 
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as they are interesting to the Agricultural reader. The 
several communications are from gentlemen of experience 
in farming, and of enlightened minds, and combining, as 
they do, practice with science, lends a value and a charm 
to their writings which cannot be too highly appreciated. 
We shall transfer to our columns much of the contents of 
this rich work, and can, therefore, vouchsafe to our sub- 
scribers, in the current volume of the American Farmer, 
a fruitful harvest of that kind of learning, which is treas- 
ured the more by the husbandman, because it is the result 
of practical knowledge illumed by the lights of science. 
In reading and reflecting upon the vast amount of valu- 
able information in the book before us, so creditable to the 
labors and researches of the members of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, we can but sincerely regret, 
that just at the moment when the importance of its servi- 
ces were beginning to be felt throughout the broad limits 
of the empire state, that the legislature should have with- 
drawn its patronage, and withheld the pittance contribut- 
ed from its treasury, for the last five years, towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the association. Reckless, indeed, 
must have been the members of the interests of agricul- 
ture, to commit so suicidal an act against the prosperity 
of that class, upon whose toils and upon whose labors are 
based the foundation of all others,and which may be said to 
sustain every other branch of human society. We trust 
we may be excused when we express the hope, that when 
the honest and enlightened yeomanry of New York come 
to the polls next autumn, they will not forget who were 
their friends and who their foes, on the bill to continue 
the bounty of the state to its agricultural institutions. It 
is there, where they may speak in the effective language of 
praise or censure. Itis there,they may make their rep- 
resentatives feel that the interests of agriculture—the hap- 
piness and welfare of the statecannot be sacrificed, 
or slighted, without invoking the condemnation of 
their constituents—it is there, they may convince their re- 
presentatives, that a faithbess discharge of devolving du- 
ties, cannot fail to excite a reciprocation of that measure 
of reprobation, whieh, while it rebukes the delinquent jn 
silence, impresses Upern his mind the wholesome truth, 
that the husbandman eaanot be wronged with impunity. 





Curese Maxine. 

At a late sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, we 
learn from the National Intelligencer, a communication 
was read by M. de Romanet, worthy perhaps of the at- 
tention of our rural population, who are ten times ag far 
behind the French as they are behind the Swiss peasan- 
try, in the important household art in question—that of 
making cheese, and especially the peculiar cheese of 
Gruyere, so much esteemed wherever it is known. The 
journal of the Academy’s siiting says: y 

It has been frequently remarked with surprise, by per- 
sons unacquainted with the circumstanees, that the F 
although possessing rich pasturage, and all the other ap- 
parent means of operation, should be tributary to Switger- 
land, England, and other countries for the better.s6rts of 
cheese consumed in France, Why, it is asked, should 
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they go to England for Cheshire cheese, and to Switzer- 
land for Gruyere? The answer is, because in France 
property is so divided and so sub-divided that there are no 
dairies on the extensive scale required for carrying on this 
branch of rural manufacture with success. But it will 
be again asked, if the divisions of property are so numer- 
ous in France, are they not equally, or even more so, in 
Switzerland, and yet the cheese trade is a continued source 
of wealth in that country? This question brings us pre- 
cisely to the main point of M. de Romanet’s paper. In 
Switzerland, until of late years, the making of Gruyere 
cheese was limited to a few wealthy persons ; for as it was 
necessary, for the quality of the article, that the cheeses 
should be very large, and that the milk should be coagu- 
lated on the day of its being taken from the cow, it was 
only by keeping a large number of cows that the manu- 
facturer of Gruyere cheese could be carried on. The 
owner of one, two, or three cows, was, therefore, unable 
to profit by the demand for this particular kind of cheese 
in foreign countries. At length, however, an ingenious 
mode of enabling the poor peasantry to compete with the 
more wealthy was hit upon. It was proposed to establish 
a cheese-dairy upon a joint-stock principle; to keep an 
account of the quantity of milk delivered by each person, 
and to apportion the profits arising from the sale of the 
cheese to the different contributors, according to the 
amount of their contributions, The idea was carried into 
execution, and has become general in Switzerland. M. 
de Romanet proposes that the plan should be tried in 
France. It could not fail to be successful, for how many 
peasants are there keeping only one cow, who are unable 
to dispose of the milk to advantage. In this way a con- 
stant and regular market could be secured, and the dairy- 
keeper, to whose care would be entrusted the interests of 
the mass of contributors, who would be able to give the 
fullest extension to the arrangements which are necessary 
in order to compete successfully with the wealthy agri- 
culturist. 


The reading of the above paper was followed by one 
of a curious nature connected with 


Tue Foop or Hersiverous ANIMALS. 

The author, M. Dumas, says he has ascertained that the 
quantity of fat in animals, in a healthy state, does not de- 
pend, as has been generally supposed, upon some pecu- 
liar process in the digestion, but upon the quantity of fatty 
matter contained in the food that is eaten. In order to 
establish a theory so absolute, and, as many will think, so 
unreasonable, M. Dumas has given an account to the 
Academy of several practical experiments. He begins by 
stating that, on an analysis of hay and maize or Indian 
corn, he found the former yield 2 per cent. of fatty mat- 
ter, and the latter 9 percent. Herbiverous animals, says 
M. Dumas, always make less fat than the amount of the 
fat contained in their food, but the milch cow furnishes a 
larger quantity than any other animal, and the quantity of 
butter that she supplies would, if weighed, be found 
equivalent to that contained in her food. M. Liebig, who 
has written on this subject, denies that the maize contains 
any portion of fatty matter. He states that having given 
to a goos2 weighing four pounds thirty-six pounds of 
maize, the animal grew to the weight of nine pounds, and 
when killed furnished three pounds and a half of grease. 
All this he contends was the result of digestion, the food 
having no fatty matter; but without adopting the theory 
of M. Dumas, which, indeed, appears to us to bea very 
strange one, it is impossible not to be struck with the op- 
portunity that M. Liebig’s experiment affords to M. Dumas 
to establish his theory in hisown way. M. Liebig says 
that there is no fatty substance in maize, and consequent- 
ly that as a goose, afier eating thirty-six pounds of it, ac- 
quired 3}lb. of fat, the result was due to the mysterious 
operation of the digestion, and not to the food. M. Du- 
mas, on the contrary, contends that in maize there is 9 per 
cent. of fatty matter. Nine per cent. upon thirty-six 
pounds, and an allowance for the quantity of fat upon 
the goose when it weighed only four pounds, would give 
something like the quantity which M. Dumas says exists 
in the food in question.” 

Itis rather singular that so accurate a chemist as Liedig, 
should have advanced an opinion so contradicted by the 
experience of the world, as that Indian corn does not con- 
tain any “fatty matter.” Long before we were old enough 
to know that there were such a science as Chemistry, we 
knew the reverse to be the fact, and have often extracted 
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a very excellent oil suitable either for the table use, or 
for burning in lamps, has been expressed from it. Surely 
it would have been much nearer truth, had professor 
Leibig saidy that all vegetable products contained more or 
less of “fatty matter,” and that in proportion to the quanti- 
ties they did contain, so were they more or less valuable for 
the purpose of fattening animals. -Wejthink it would have 
been more consonant to the deductions of common sense, 
had Leibig credited the “fatty matter” principles with the 
increase in the weight of the goose of 3} lbs, of fat 
after consuming 36 Ibs. of corn meal, than to assume the 
hypothesis, that it “was due to some mysterious opera- 
tion of the digestion.” It is certain, that it was owing to 
the operation of the digestive powers of the goose’s 
stomach, that the “fally principle” was separated from 
the other constituent properties of the grain, and that, by 
means of the absorbents, it was taken up into the general 
circulation and: distributed throughout its system—the 
stomach of the goose performing the same office, as is 
performed by a chemist, when he undertakes to produce 
the same result. 
fed to the goose did not contain those other principles, 
which went to supply the bones, blood, flesh, muscles, 
&c. with their respective varieties of sustenance. ‘That 
the corn underwent chemical manipulation in the process 
of digestion, and that, by means of the gastric juices, cer- 
tain changes and transformations took place, we freely 
admit; but we hold it to be perfect affectation for him to 
affirm, that the corn contained no “fatty matter,” while 
in the same breath, he admits that the goose had imbibed 
nearly nine per cent. of that substance during the period 
it was fed on thecorn. If the corn did not coniain the 
fatty matter, whence did it come? Ah! says Liebig, 
“from some mysterious operation of the digestion!” Now, 
to us it appears plain enough, that if the “fally matter” 
had not been in ‘he corn—had not formed a part of its con- 
stituent properties—that this “mysterious operation of the 
digestion” never could have got it oul of it. Such mysti- 
fying of the obvious results of practical things, is calcu- 
lated to inflict injury upon the cause of science ; and in- 
stead of taking delight in weaving a web of incomprehen- 
sible tissues, to distract the common mind and fill it with 
doubt and uncertainty, it should be the pleasure, as it is 
the duty of scientific professors, to develop the intrica- 
cies of science ina form and dress that all can understand. 


From the Farmer’s Encyclopzdia. 
Corn Morn. 


( Tinea granella.) Among the insects most injurious 
in their attacks on grain, when laid up in magazines, is the 
larva of this small moth (the mottled woollen moth of Ha- 
worth,) the caterpillar of which is also called in England 
the white cornworm. The perfect moth measures, from 
the head to the tips of the wings, six or seven lines. The 
insect appears in that country as a moth in May, June, and 
July. It frequents granaries and other buildings where 
grain is stored, sits at rest in the day-time, and only flies 
about at night. Jt is in the sammer months, from May to 
August, and sometimes in September, that the larve de- 
vour the different sorts of grain; and they attack rye, oats, 
and barley, with the same zest as wheat. From Septem- 
ber to May the larva is sought for in vain in the corn- 
heaps; it has retired into the cracks and fissures of the 
floor and walls, and moreover has concealed itself in its 
cocoon. It does not reappear till April or May, and then 
in avery different form; namely, as a moth, which flut- 
ters about the heaps of store-corn, and deposits upon them 
the invisible germ of future destruction, After afew days 
have elapsed, small whitish worm maggots, or more pro- 
perly speaking larvae, proceed from the eggs, and immedi- 
ately penetrate into the grain, carefully closing. up the 
opening with their white roundish excrement, which they 
glue together by a fine web. 

“The European grain-moth (Tinea granella,) in its 
perfected state, is,” says Dr. Harris, “a winged insect, be- 
tween three and four-tenths of an inch. It has a whitish 





tuft on its forehead ; its long and narrow wings cover its 
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back like a sloping roof, are a little turned up behind, and 
are edged with a wide fringe... Its fore-wings are glossy 
like satin, and are marbled with white or gray, light brown, 
and dark brown or blackish spots, and there is always one 
dark square spot near the middle of the outer edge. Its 
hind wings are blackish. Some of these winged moths 
appear in May, others in July and August, at which times 
they lay their eggs ; for, there are two broods of them in 
the course of the year. ‘The young from the. first laid 
eggs come to their growth and finish their transformations 
in six weeks or two months ; the others live through the 
winter, and turn to winged moths in the follwing spring. 
The young moth-worms do not burrow into the grain, as 
has been asserted by some writers, who seem to have con- 
founded them with the Angoumois grain-worms; but, as 
soon as they are hatched, they begin to gnaw the grain 
and cover themselves with the fragments, which they line 
with a silken web. As they increase in size they fasten 
together several grains, with their webs, so as to make a 
larger cavity, wherein they live. Aftera while, becoming 
uneasy, in their confined habitations, they come out, and 
wander over the grain, spinning their threads as they go, 
till they have found a suitable place wherein to make their 
cocoons, Thus, wheat, rye, barley, and oats, all of which 
they attack, will be found full of lumps of grains cement- 
ed together by these corn-worms, as they are sometimes 
called ; and when they are very numerous, the whole sur- 
face of the grain in the bin will be covered with a thick 
crust of webs and of adhering grains. These destructive 
corn-worms are really soft and naked caterpillars, of a 
cylindrical shape, tapering a little at each end,and are pro- 
vided with sixteen legs, the first three pairs of which are 
conical and jointed, and the others fleshy and wart-like. 
When fully grown, they measure four or five-tenths of an 
inch in length, and are of alight ochre or buff colour, with 
a reddish head. When about six weeks old they leave the 
grain, and get into cracks, or around the sides of corn- 
bins, and each one then makes itself a little oval pod or 
cocoon, about as large as a grain of wheat. The insects of 
the first brood,as before said, come out of their cocoons, 
in the winged form in July and August, and lay their eggs 
for another brood : the others remain unchanged in their 
cocoons, through the winter, and take the chrysalis form 
in March or April following. Three weeks afterwards, 
the shining “brown chrysalis forces itself part way out of 
the cocoon, by the help of some little sharp points on its 
tail, and bursts open at the other end, so as to allow the 
moth therein confined to come forth. 

“The foregoing account will probably enable the rea- 
ders of this essay to determine whether these destructive 
insects are found in our own country. From various 
statements deficient however in exactness, that have ap- 
peared in some of our agricultural journals, | am led to 
think that this corn-moth, or an insect, exactly like it in 
its habits, prevails in all parts of the country, and that it 
has generally been mistaken for the grain-weevil, which 
it far surpasses in its devastations. Many years ago re- 
member to have seen oats and shelled corn (maize) affec- 
ted as above described, and have observed seed-corn, 
hanging in the ears, to have been attacked by insects of 
this kind, the empty chrysalids of which remained stick- 
ing between the kernels ; but, for some time past no op- 
portunity for further investigation has offered itself. 

“There is another grain-moth, which, at various times, 
has been found to be more destructive in granaries, in some 
provinces of France, than the preceding kind. It is the 
Angoumois moth (4nacampsis? cerealella.) The wing- 
ed moths of this group have only two visible feelers, and 
these are generally long, slender, and curved over their 
heads. Their narrow wings mostly overlap each other,and 
cover their backs horizontally when shut. The Angou- 
mois grain moth probably belongs to the modern genus 
Anacampsis, a word derived from the Greek, and signify- 
ing recurved, in allusion to the direction of the feelers of 
the moths. In the year 1869, Colonel Landon Carter, of 
Sabine Hall, Virginia, communicated to the American Phil- 
osophical Society at Philadelphia, some interesting ‘ob- 
servations concerning the fly-weevil that destroys wheat.’ 
These were printed in the first volume of the ‘Transactions’ 
of the Society, and were followed by some remaks on the 
subject by ‘the Committee of Husbandry.’ It is highly 
probable that this fly-weevil is no other than the destruc- 
tice Angoumois grain-moth ; for Colonel Carter’s account 
of it, though deficient in some particulars,agrees essential- 
ly with what has been published respecting the European 
insect. Mr. E.C. Herrick has recently sent to me, from 
New Haven, Connecticut, some wheat, that has been ea- 
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ten by moths precisely in the same way as grain is atiack- 
ed by the Angoumois grain-moth; and a gentleman to 
whom this moth-eaten wheat was shown,informed me that 
he had seen grain thus affected in Maine. Unfortunately 
the insects contained in this wheat were dead when re- 
ceived, having perished in the chrysalis state ; had they li- 
ved to finish their transformations, | have good reason to 
think that they would have proved to be identical with 
the Angoumois moths. The following particulars res- 
pecting the latter are chiefly gathered from Reaumur’s 
‘Memoires,’ and from a work by Duhamel du Monceau 
and Tillet, who were commissioned by the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, in the year 1760, to inquire into the 
nature of the insect, on account of its ravages in Angou- 
mois, a part of France where it had long been known, and 
had multiplied to an alarming extent. The Angoumois 
moth, or Anacampsis cerealella, in its perfected state, is a 
four-winged insect, about three-eighths of an inch long, 
when its wings are shut. It has a pair of tapering curved 
feelers, turned over its head. lis upper wings are narrow, 
of a light brown colour, without spots, and have the lus- 
tre of satin ; they cover the body horizontally above, but 
droop a little atthe sides. The lower wings and the rest 
of the body are ash-coloured. This moth lays its eggs, 
which vary in number from sixty to ninety, in clusters, 
on the ears of wheat, rye, and barley, most often while 
these plants are growing in the field, and the ears are 
young and tender; sometimes also on stored grain in the 
autumn. Hence it appears that they breed twice a year ; 
the insects from the eggs laid in the early part of summer, 
coming to perfection and providing for another brood of 
moth-worms in the autumn. The little worm-like cater. 
pillars, as soon as they are hatched, disperse, and each one 
selects a single grain, into which it burrows immediately 
atthe most tender part, and remains concealed therein af- 
ter the grain is harvested. It devours the mealy substance 
within the hull; and this destruction goes on so secretly, 
that it can only be detected by the softness of the grain or 
the loss of its weight. When fully grown this caterpillar 
is not more than one-fifth of aninch long. It is of a white 
colour, with a brownish head ; and it has six small join- 
ted legs, and ten extremely small wart-like proplegs. Du- 
hamel has represented it as having two little horns just 
behind the head, and two short bristles at the end of its 
tapering body. Having eaten out the heart of the grain, 
which is just enough for all its wants, it spinsa silken web 
or curtain to divide the hollow, lengthwise, into two une- 
qual parts, the smaller containing the rejected fragments of 
it food, and the larger cavity serving instead of a cocoon, 
wherein the insect undergoes its transformations. Before 
turning to a chrysalis it gnaws a small hole nearly or quite 
through the hull, and sometimes also through the chaffy 
covering of the grain, through which it can make its es- 
cape easily when it becomes a winged moth. The insects 
of the first, or summer brood, come to maturity in about 
three weeks, remain but a short time in the autumn, and 
at this time may be found, in the evening, in great num- 
bers, laying their eggs on the grain stored in barns and 
granaries. The moth-worms of the second brood remain 
in the grain through the winter, and do not change to win- 
ged insects till the following summer, when they come out, 
fly into the fields in the night, and lay their eggs on the 
young ears of the growing grain. When damaged grain 
is sown, it comes up very thin; the infected kernels never 
sprout, but the insects lodged in them remain alive, finish 
their transformations in the field, and in due time come out 
of the ground in the winged form. 

“Jt has been proved by experience that the ravages of 
the two kinds of grain-moths, whose history has been 
now given, can be effectually checked by drying the dam- 
aged grain in an oven or kiln; and that heat of one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven degrees, by Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, continued during twelve hours, will kill the insects in 
all their forms. Indeed, the heat may be reduced to one 
hundred and four degrees, with the same effect, but the 
grain must then be exposed to it for the space of two days. 
The other means, that have been employed for the preser- 
vation of grain from these destructive moths, it is unnetes- 
sary to describe; they are probably well known to most of 
our farmers and millers, and are rarely so effectual as the 
process above mentioned.”—(Harris’s Treatise on In- 
secs.) 

From these considerations, the means which the agri- 
culturist must employ to secure his grain from so danger- 
ous an enemy, are clearly deducible. First of all, the 
lofts, before the corn is placed in them, must be carefully 
examined, and the cocoons, if any are discovered, got rid 





of. Sprinkling the floor with a mixture of strong. white 
wine vinegar and salt, before laying up the corn, is stong- 
ly to be recommended. Sweeping the floor and walls 
thoroughly should not be neglected ; and the dust should 
be removed immediately, in order that the larve may not 
find their way back into the corn-heaps. Common salt 
will also purify the infested grain. One of the surest re- 
medies appears to be a free ventilation, by means of an 
artificial degree of cold, as the larve can only live in a 
temperature of 55° to 60° of Fahr. Bats and spiders are 
the principal natural enemies of the corn-moth, and some 
small birds also feed on them, SeeGrain Weevit. ( Trea- 
tise on Insects, §e., by J. and M. Loudon.) 





From the Tennesee State Agriculturist. 
Improve your Home, &c, 

Is it not the desire of all parents, that their children 
should love home ? if so, beautify and adorn your homes, 
so as to make them the most pleasant and loveable place 
to them. 

“The spring time is coming,” the season when dame 
nature decks herself in her gayest attire, and all things 
living, seem endued with new lile and vigor. Begin then 
with nature; she will lend you kind assistance; plant 
trees, fruits and flowers, tend, work and water them, let 
your children assist you, give each his portion in the 
labour of love—who that ever planted a flower, and 
watched it from the time of putting the unsightly root in- 
to mother earth, to the first peeping forth of the green 
leaf, to the full expansion of its beautiful bloom, but looks 
back with pleasure on his sensations of delight and exul- 
tation, as he culled it for the one he loved best? How 
his face glowed and his heart beat, as he eagerly display- 
ed theprize! Whocan walk in the garden at dewy eve 
or rosy morn, inhaling the delightful perfume rising as 
incense to the Giver of all good, from every bud and 
flower, and not feel his own heart lifted up in praise for so 
many blessings? ‘The mind is naturally led to harmoni- 
ous reflections, by contemplating nature in her most al- 
luring forms. Adorn your homes then with all her 
choice productions, so that in after life, when your child- 
ren are surrounded with care and trouble, home will rise 
up as a green spotin memory’s waste. Let your children 
share vour pursuits, it will make them love home better, 
more affectionate toward each other, and give them more 
confidence in you; they will find there is indeed “no 
place like home ;” instead of an irksomeness and reserve 
in your presence, they will feel confidence, and consider 
you their best friends and companions. 

Are not the Swiss and Scotch attached to their wild, 
rugged,and often barren country, more than any other 
people? Itis because they bestow more labour on it, 
they toil incessantly in tilling the earth, and feel more af- 
fection for that sport. In most countries, the great strug- 
gle is, to keep the homestead from generation to genera- 
tion, while we still continue the “squatting” propensities 
of our forefathers; our children, like a flock of birds, 
leave us as soon as fledged—not but I would have them 
independent, have them so by all means, and to have them 
so, 1 would do away the great love of speculation, the 
making haste to be rich, the effects of which so many are 
sinking under at this very time: and make our boys quiet, 
sober and intelligent men, our girls we/l informed, cheer- 
ful, healthy, ansable and aflecuonate. If you wish your 
boy to be a good son, good brother, good husband and 
good man, make him love home, it will also deliver him 
from the manifold temptations that beset a young man’s 
path—he will, by sharing his mother’s and sister’s pur- 
suits, acquire a greater interestin them, and have a more 
affectionate regard and greater sympathy with them; it 
will rub off the rough points of his character, refine and 
polish him, strengthen and exalt the mind of the sister, 
add ease and grace to their deportment with the rougher 
sex. By making home agreeable, you heighten the aflec- 
tion of your children for yourselves, and prevent their 
seeking enjoyment and amusement elsewhere—you will 
have them mote under your parental eye, and thus be able 
to check many an embryo fault kindly and gently, which, 
if left unrestrained, would wring many a tear of anguish 
from your hearts. Has not the Father of all made this 
universal garden beautiful and lovely in the extreme? Is 
it not enriched with all that is pleasant to the eye and 
grateful to the taste; even every thing that the heart of 
man can desire, to make this, our temporary home, a 
paradise ; and shall we not follow such a glorious exam- 
ple, and make the transient home of our children pleasant 
and sweet. By adorning and making them pleasant with- 
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in and beautiful without, they will in truth say, “there is 
no place like home.” Aunt Caarirty. 
Franklin, Jan. 1843. 





Scraps From oun Nore Book. 

Remarks upon the Foot of the Horse.—No part of the 
body is subjected to so much alterations as the foot; its 
diseases are numerous and various, and they may be 
brought on, either by continual walking upon dry, hard, 
flinty and rugged ground—either by shock, of contact of 
exterior bodies, or even by the feet—or by the nature of 
even its constituent parts, or by the alteration or deviation 
of some of the bones or superior joints, or by the shoe- 
ing. 
Of these affections some are acute, others chronic; there 
are some which attack certain regions only of the feet— 
others are general, such as the founders and the frog, 
which occupy all the foot. Some produce the most lively 
pain which hinders the animal from supporting itself up- 
on the diseased member, and sometimes brings on gan- 
grene—others establish a particular state of disorganiza- 
tion, producing an action which. tends to change or destroy 
the injured part. 

Many alterations are healed promptly, and are not 
dangerons, but according to-the progress which they have 
made. Others, more stubborn, will not disappear for a 
long time, nor then exceptwiitr the best care. ‘There are 
some, finally, which resist every mcans which we can use 
and finish by injuring the-foot so as to render it of bat 
very little service. 

Sometimes, at their first.appearance, they lame or cause 
the horse to limp; at other times they persist a lung time 
without lameness, or any external appearance. [t is some- 
times very difficult to ascertain theirseat, and they even 
escape the most experieneed eye. fn all cases of limping, 
however, we ought to pay particular attention to the foot, 
and observe well every way which he uses and supports 
himself upon it. 

Whenever the evil exists in this region, the horse held 
by the hand and exercised, sometimes on a walk, and 
sometimes upon a trot, does not have a free and equal 
support upon every foot. Or he aupports himself princi- 
pally upon one toe, or bears upon one quarter more than 
upon another. 

This first knowledge, an@ which never deceives a good 
practitioner, still leaves the point of disease and the nature 
of the affection to be discovered. ‘T'o come at this we 
must first unshoe the horse,and particularly see whether 
the shoe which is taken off did not produce some com- 
pression or constraint, capable of producing the lameness. 
Afier the examination, we should take a pair of pincers 
with which we should pinch and sound (1) the whole of 
the foot. 

If we wish to search into it more particularly, we should 
commence by paring the hora. We should pare more or 
less according to our intention, whether we propase to 
lay open all the evil, if itis known, or only to make the 
horn more thin, so thatit may be supple, and we shall be 
able to sound it again with more advantage. 

Sometimes these researches. are fruitless, and we dis- 
cover no trace of injury. In this case it is best to leave 
the foot for two or three days, and wrap it during the 
time in an emollient cataplasm, which will soften the hoof 
and render any new examination which we shall make 
more sure. 





(1.) The expression of sounding the foot, which is very com- 
mon in farriery and veterinary chirergery, is employed by way of 
figure ; it signifies strictly to press. ‘To compress the foot by every 

sible means and more particularly by pinching it with pincers 
in order to discover if any parts manifest any pain or soreness, and 
if there is any alteration in that part.—Maine Farmer. 





The Locust.—There appears to be quite a stir in the 
papers on the subject of the return of the seventeen year 
locusts the present season ; but a diversity of opinion as to 
the year in which they last made their appearance. The 
papers in one quarter announce positively their coming 
this year; while others assert that as their last appearance 
was in 1834, they will not be here until 1851: and so on. 
—Now the position taken by a writer ina Baltimore pa- 
per, strikes us as the true one: It is, that, although the per- 
iodical visitation of the locust is unquestionable, yet it does 
not oecur in every quarter at the same time. In one dis- 
trict of country, the return of seventeen years occurs en- 
tirely distinet from other districis;—and we remember 
when in 1834 they appeared in such numbers through- 
out this region, in others, they failed to appear entirely. 
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Visit ro Mr. Davin Cartisie’s. 

We noticed in our last our visit to Mr. Carlisle’s farm, 
and examination of his Manure pile set up upon the prin- 
ciple of Messrs Gouliart and Baer, and we will add to our 
remarks upon the subject, by giving the dimensions of 
the pile when first made and now. It was 33 feet long, 
23 wide and 9} feet high. Its height is now depressed to 
an average, of 4 feet; but notwithstanding this depression, 
the weight of the material must, from appearances, have 
been increased four fold. 

Since our former article was printed, we have been 
placed in possession of the following Certificates, given 
by gentlemen who have used the invention of Messrs Gou- 
liart & Bear, by which its power of decomposing rough 
materials, in a short time, is very satisfactorily establish- 
ed. The advantage to the agricultural public of such a 
process, we leave to farmers and planters to determine; 
and will merely premise, that if the fertilizing properties 
of the substance acted upon, are not impaired by the rapid 
process by which the decomposition is effected, it must 
prove of incalculable value, as it places the means of 
prompt supply within the reach of all. That any impair- 
ment does take place, we do not entertain the least sus- 
picion of danger; but as we are not apprised of the sub- 
stances used in the composition of the dissolving liquor, 
we can only speak from the dedtictions of a judgment 
formed from the appearance of the manure when made. 

And now for the certificates : 

I hereby certify that Mr. John Gouliart put up on my 
farm on the Ist of March, 1843, a heap of the following 
materials : Cornstalks, Straw, coarse Hay and leaves out 
of the woods, which is decomposed and ready for hauling 
out. Davip CaRLisLe. 

Baltimore County, May 1st, 1843. 

I hereby certify that Mr. John Gouliart constructed for 
me a heap for the purpose of manufacturing manure, being 
composed of Cornstalks, Straw and coarse Hay, and also 

Tan Bark. The decomposition of the above has been 
very rapid, commencing its heat in forty eight hours after 
the heap was finished, and from present appearance will 
be ready to remove ina few days. 
WittiamM OrnpDorrr. 

Baltimore County, May 4th, 1843. 

At the request of Messrs Gouliart & Baee { certify that 
they have put up on my farm a large heap of straw, leaves 
and cornstalks, to ve converted by their process into ma- 
nure—from present appearances | have no doubt of a fa- 
vorable result. W. Govane Howarp. 

Drum Quhaste, May 6th, 1843, 

May Ath, 1843. 

l hereby certify, that Mr. John Gouliart and Charles 
Bear put on my farm a heap of the following materials 
for decomposition, viz, Cornshucks, Stalks, Straw and 
leaves, and in about ten days they were in a state of fer- 
mentation. In about from 26 to 30 days in very extreme 
cold and stormy weather they were perfectly decomposed 
and ready for use. ‘The article [process] is certainly of 
great use to those who wish to improve their lands by 
manure. Asner Lintnicum. 

Holly Run, A. A. County, Md. 


We will state for the satisfaction of our readers, that Mr. 
Carlisle intends to enter into a series of experiments, to 
test the relative value of manure made under this pro- 
cess, as compared with horse manure, and that he will 
favor us with the result of his experiments. 

Mr. Orndorff, we learn also, intends to make similar ex- 
periments, and that, in order that they may be multiplied, 
has very liberally supplied ten or a dozen of his neighbors 
with manure from his heap for that purpose. The results 
of these several experiments we shall endeavor to obtain 
for publication ; for we confess, that we are solicitous to 


Did we not know the inquiring mind of our esteemed 

friend Howard ; did we not know his noble enthusiasm 
in behalf of Agriculture. and did we not know his high 
qualifications to prosecute such experiments, we would 

ask him to make them; but we may save ourself that 
trouble, as zeal and ability never yet remained idle when 
a good cause could be promoted by exertion. 

A few words upon the condition and appearance of Mr. 
Carlisle’s farms, and we shall close. Mr. C. is cultivating 
two of his farms. They are situated in the valley of 
Jones’ Falls, and abound with lime. The soil is chiefly 
clay loam, and, of course, from the circumstance of its 
resting upon beds of limestone, is calcareous. But not- 
withstanding this, Mr. C. has covered all his arable land 
with lime, at the rate of from 100 to 120 bushels to the 
acre, and has had the satisfaction to realize his fondest 
anticipations of its fertilizing effects. We have in our day 
seen taany farms which bore the evidence of good man- 
agement, but we are free to declare, that we have never 
seen one which excelled those of Mr. Carlisle. His fences 
which are post and rail, and worm, are substantial and in 
the very best order; not a rail out of place, ora hole for 
an offending hog to creep through; his cloverfields and 
meadows are covered with the richest and most luxuriant 
crops of grasses ; his Oats and Rye giving promise of no 
grudging yields, his orchards healthy and loaded with 
fruit,and his wheat fields, so many witnesses of the fertil- 
ity of his farms and of his own excellent management. We 
saw growing on Mr. Carlisle’s farms three varieties of 
wheat, the Blue Stem, the Mediterranean and the Chili. 
Of the latter he had but a small slip as an experiment; 
probably not more than half an acre. The two former 
looked as well and carried as proud and luxuriant heads 
as any wheat we have ever seen; if any thing it was a 
little too rank ; while the Q/ili bore the appearance of 
having suffered severely from the frost. As it was the 
growth of seed imported from a warmer clime, we believe 
that its product will become acclimated and bear our 
winters more stoutly. It is a beautiful plump grain, and 
if it can be adapted to the rigors of our changing seasons, 
may prove a valuable acquisition. 


We have thus far said nothing of the arrangements of 
the Mansion of the Homestead, and though we speak of it 
last, it is not because it is the least in our affections, for 
we desire to pay the unfeigned homage of our respectful 
regards to his excellent and accomplished lady, to whose 
kind hospitality we and our friend stand greatly indebted. 
We arrived late in the afternoon, having lost our way, and 
from the lateness of the hour, she had a right to conclude 
that we had dined before leaving town, but such conclu- 
sion entered not into her imaginings; for obeying that 
generous impulse ¢f a woman’s -heart, which thinks not 
of personal inconvenience when a stranger is to be com- 
forted, she, with the ease and grace of a Maryland lady 
bid us welcome, pressed us to partake of the plenty of her 
board, and have our horse cared for. Had not our appe- 
tites been sharpened by the bracing air of the country and 
long fasting, it would have been impossible to resist an 
invitation so pressed with that earnestness of the heart 
which makes the recipient of favors feel at home ; but pil- 
grim wanderers as we were, who after performing many 
devious turnings had at length reached our destined haven, 
we found ourselves impelled by the cravings of nature, as 
well as by the dictates of politeness, to yield a willing 
assent; and we both did our best to do justice to the am- 
ple repast which she so soon placed before us. 


At the time of our arrival Mr. Carlisle was at his lower 


and we should be stinting of our gratitude did we not 
thank him, as well as his better half, for the unostenta- 
tious greeting of welcome with which he received us, as 
well as for his politeness subsequently exerted towards us, 
in showing usevery thing of interest about his well ar- 
ranged and skilfully managed farms: as he deserves it, so 
he will accept this, as the joint acknowledgement of our 
friend and ourself, for the grateful measure of kindness we 
received at his hands: and while we ask Mrs. Carlisle to 
accept a similar acknowledgement, we can but regret that 
we are too poor in language to convey to her the emo- 
tions of our hearts, and must, therefore, ask her to receive 
our thanks as was the widow’s mite, whose offering was 
cherished the more, because of the holy spirit in which it 
was given. 





The German or Fly-proof Wheat—We are indebted 
to an esteemed friend for the following copy of a letter 
received by him from a distinguished farmer of West Riv- 
er, A. A. co. Md. and are happy to receive from eo com- 
petent a judge so favorable an opinion of the Wheat pros- 
pects in that region of old Anne Arundel, and especially 
are we pleased to find he speaks so favorably of the Ger- 
man or Fly-proof Wheat. We. however, sincerely regret, 
that our fears about the corn cropare likely to be realiz- 
ed; for that is, above all others, the one from which the 
greatest amount of comfort enures to man and beast. 


Cedar Park, West River, 19th May, 1843. 

“I sent you on Wednesday by the Maryland, a few 
stalks of wheat, which | gathered froma lot of about 
seven acres of Doctor Fenwick’s; the Doctor procured 
the seed from the Hon. John Taliaferro, member of Con- 
gress from the northert neck of Virginia, who represent- 
ed it as proof against both the frost and fly, and so far as 
I can judge from the experiments made on several farms 
in the neighborhood, I am strongly inclined to think, that 
it merits the high encomuims which have been passed up- 
on it. I have seen several different lots of it, sowed from 
25th Sept. to 25th Oct., and they are all vastly superior in 
promse to any other sort. Doctor Fenwick’s was sown 
on 25th Sept., and is now, on an average, four feet high, 
as thick as it can stand on the ground, and if no accident 
happens to it, will, fam sure, produce upwards of forty 
bushels to the acre. It will be in full head in a week from 
this time. This cool moist weather, altho’ unfavorable to 
every other portion of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
is highly propitious to the wheat crop. Our prospect, so 
far, is very good. The corn crop must be a short one, 
as many persons in this neighborhood, have not finished 
planting yet, who had their crop all up and cleaned out 
last spring by 15th April.” 





Prosrects or THE Crorps.—Knowing the anxiety felt 
for the crops of winter grain, arising out of the intense 
severity of the winter and protracted cold of spring, we 
shall condense below such intelligence as our exchanges 
for the week afford. Although as yet it is too early to 
form any opinion as to what the crops may prove at the 
period of maturity, it may still be gratifying to learn how 
they now stand. 

Michigan.—In this state the wheat fields look unusu- 
ally well, and not materially injured in any part of the 
State. 

Towa.—lIn this territory the prospects for a full crop are 
unusually good. 

Ohio.—As far we can learn, the wheat crop promises 
more than an average crop in this state—the frost has af- 
fected it but little—and much more land was seeded last 
fall than usual. 

Illinois.—In this state, there has been considerable kill- 
ing out by frost ; but owing to there having been an excess 
of land seeded, the crop promises to be more than an or- 
dinary one. 

New York.—The wheat crop good, and rather benefit- 
ed, than otherwise, by the large quantity of snow which 





place, superintending the planting of corn ; but being sent 





see the effects of the process fairly and fully tested. 


for, reached home just as we were sitting down to dinner, 


fell last winter and during the spring. 
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Maryland.—The prospect for a wheat crop in this 
state, is, as far as we can hear, tolerably fair ; the grain on 
improved fields, which have been limed, look uncommon- 
ly well. In some parts of the state, the frost has done 
considerably injury. The Rye crop may be said to look 
promising, though, from the experience of the last ten 
years, it is hard to tell whether it will, or will not, yield 
much grain. 

Of Oats we fear the quantity seeded is much less than 
for many years, owing to the backwardness and inclem- 
ency of the spring preventing the farmers from getting the 
ground ready. Of the corn crop, our intelligence is so 
trifling as not to justify the expression of an opinion. 

Pennsylvania.—The wheat crop both in the western 
and eastern parts of the state bids fair to be a heavy one 
—in the latter section the Rye looks remarkably well. 

The Germantown, Pa. Telegraph, says—We have ac- 
counts, not only from various quarters of this State, but 
from many of the principal grain growing districts in the 
west and north-west, and they all agree in pronouncing 
the present appearance of the Wheat crop to be highly 
promising—equally so with the last season, which was 
one of the most prolific on record. In some places in I!- 
linois and Ohio, itis true, the hard winter has caused some 
injury, but the greatly increased quantity of Wheat sown 
will, it is estimated, far more than meet this coutingency. 

The Rye cropalso indicates a heavy yield; while the 
grass, partaking of the general backwardness of the sea- 
son, looked remarkably scant two weeks ago, has shot 
forth with astonishing rapidity, and now bids fair to pro- 
duce a full average crop. 

The Oats, although sown late and much of it not vet 
up, will hardly suffer by the tardiness of the season ; the 
Corn, a large amount of which was put in during the ve- 
ry fine weather the past week, was quite seasonably plan- 
ted—the old period in this region being from the 10th to 
the 15th May. 

Judging, therefore, from present appearances, the crops 
the present year will yield their usual abundance, and 


thus provide for us twelve months longer the blessings ot 


a good and bountiful Providence. 





Crops in Spottsylvania Co., Va.—We have been po- 
litely favored with the following extract from a letter 
from a farmer of Spottsylvania, to his friend in this city, 
by which it will be seen that the same difficulty of season 
has prevailed there as with us, and‘Trom what we learn 
we are inclined to think it has generally prevailed through- 
out the country. The remark which the writer makes as 
to the abundance of the fruit, will apply in almost every 
other direction, for all accounts concur in the same state- 


ments of fact. 

“We have had the most unusually wet spring that the 
oldest inhabitants of this section remember to have seen, 
and, in consequence, the farmers here are generally not 
half done planting corn. 1 have been donea week to-day, 
and planted a large crop, but am not done sowing oais 
yet, in which I differ from most of the farmers, as general- 
ly, they preferred finishing the oats first. But 1 sowed 
some first, then stopped, and preferred securing my corn 
crop, so that, ifeither was incomplete, it should be the 
least important one. 

“If there should not be any frost, we shall have the 
most abundant fruit year that ever was seen. Should all 
that is on the trees now remain, all the propping in the 
world cannot save them from injury—I counted 10 peach- 
es on a twig 2 inches long, and itdid not appear to have 
any more than the rest of the tree. 

“The wheat here has improved, and bids fair for a good 
crop, but that is not generally the case, as it is thought to 
look badly elsewhere. 

“We have the most luxuriant growth of grass, for the 
time that it has been growing, that | have ever seen.” 





The Weather.—The spring is nearly gone and still we 
have had but few days that might be called growing weath- 
er. This, the 19th day of May, is so cold as not only to 
make fire comfortable, but indispensable to comfort, 





HF We refer those who have enquired for the Prouty & 
Mears’ Plough, to the advertisement of Mr. D. O. Prouty. 





ExHavustTIon or Soit sy ConN—THE Foop or PLantTs. 


The following communication from Dr. Dana to the 
editor of the V. E. Farmer, will attract much attention. 


Dear Sir—Y our last paper contains some remarks on 
the exhaustion of soil by Indian corn. The actual a- 
mount of earths, &e. withdrawn by 2000 lbs. of green 
stalks, is about 78 lbs. From the results of Sprengel, (to 
whom I am chiefly indebted for the earthy ingredients of 
the analyses | lately sent you,) | deduce the following 
proportion of each element in a ton of stalks : 


Potash, 3.78 lbs. 
Soda, 08 “ 
Lime, 13.04 “ 
Magnesia, 4.72 “ 
Alumina, 12 & 
Iron, 0.08 « 
Manganese, A0 “ 
Silex, 54.16 “ 
Sulphuric acid, 2.12 « 
Phosphoric acid, 1.08 « 
Chlorine, 0.12 « 


If corn takes so greatan amount of lime, what becomes 
of the theory that wheat fails in New England, because 
its soil wants that element ? ; 

The April No. of the London Annals of Chemistry, 
which | have just received, contains the following extract 
from a letter of Hermann, published iti Erdmann’s Journ- 
al of Pharmacy. Perhaps you may like it for your paper. 
Hermann is an acute chemist at Moscow. 

Your obt. servt. Samu. L. Dana. 

Lowell, Ms. April 29, °43. 

“{ have just made a discovery, (says Hermann.) which 
will certainly prove to be of great importance in many 
respects, viz. that the chief part of the extractive compo- 
nents of the juice of plante, and therefore those of officin- 
al extracts of plants, likewise, consists of the principles of 
mould ; and I distinguished in these juices the following 
in particular : 

_ “Humic acids—[termed in this country, geic acids ;] 

“Mould deposit acid ; 

“Apocrenic acids ; and 

“Extractive humus. 

“This discovery will, | hope, decide the question, at 
present so much agitated, on the nourishment of plants— 
as it is highly improbable that these mouldy substances 
contained in the juices of plants, should not have been ab- 
sorbed from the mould earth (humus,) but formed from 
carbonic acid, ammonia and water.” 

Hermann promises soon a more detailed account. 


§FT hese results of analyses, which we are very thank- 
ful to Dr. Dana for furnishing, indicate that corn is a great 
exhauster. For if we suppose that the stalks will weigh 
5 Ibs. per hill,and that the acre has 4000 hills—then the 
weight of stalks upon the acre will be 10 tons, and we 
must multiply the numbers which Dr. Dana has furnished, | 
by 10, in order to get at the exhaustion made by the 
stalks on an acre. 

The result then will show nearly 38 Ibs. of potash, 130 
Ibs. of lime. 120 Ibs. of alumina, and 541 Ibs. of silex as 
the quantity required, for the growth upon an acre. 

We know of no particular reason for distrusting the 
correctness of the above analyses, and yet we should like 
much to have our own chemists work upon our American 
corn, in all its different varieties. Would there be as 
much lime in stalks grown upon Massachusetts soil ?— 
The great quantity of silex does not surprise us, for the 
coating of the stalk by its hardness, shows that it must 
contain this in large quantities—and yet corn grows well 
on peat lands, where silex is apparent. How to explain 
the matter we know not.—Ep. N. E. F. 





ExperiMents 1N Makino Sucar rrom Corn Sracxs. 


The following taken from the minutes of the Transac- 
tions of the French Academy of Science, we copy from 
the National Intelligencer, and we are sure will be read 
with deep interest. 

At the sittings of this body in September last a series of 
reports and researches was submitted by M. M. Biot and 
Soubeiran, on the subject of making sugar from Indian 
corn. It seems that, as far back as 1834, M. Pallas pla- 
ced before the Acaiemy an account of his having extract- 
ed two per cent. of sugar (entirely like that of the sugar- 
cane) from the stalk of the maize. M. Robiquet again re- 





ported upon Pallas’s communication, suggesting that the 


greatest yield of sugar could probably be obtained imme- 
diately after tie flowering of the plant, and that its quan- 
tity would be greatly lessened when the grain began to be 
completely formed. In 1839 M. Pallas again communi- 
cated experiments as to the effect, on the saccharine quali- 
ties of maize, of removing the ear at several stages of its 
growth. Upon this paper, Messrs. Bouissingault and Biot 
again reported, pointing out the defects of M. Pallas’s ex- 
periments, and indicating the proper method of investiga- 
ting the matter. 

We give this litle sketch of the progress of this con- 
version of maize to the purpose of furnishing sugar, as in- 
teresting to those who, in this country, are prosecuting the 
same object. Monsieur Biot’s ldst paper is to following 
effect : 

“The stalks upon which they operated were taken from 
the Jardin des Plantes. Some of them had been separa- 
ted from their heads ; others had not. They report that 
the sugar of maize is precisely that of the sugar-cane, mix- 
ed, however, with a small quantity of sugar of fecula. The 
juice of the maize which had been castrated contained per 
litre 113 grammes or 12 per cent. of sugar; that of the 
non-casirated gave 124 grammes, or 12 per cent, These 
experiments prove that castration is rather injurious than 
otherwise, and that if maize is to be used for this purpose 
of extracting its sugar it must be in its normal state. Whe- 
ther this new industry on an extensive scale would be a 
profitable one, is a question which, atthe present moment, 
may be matter of dispute; but there is one consideration 
in its favor, supposing the productiveness of the maize to 
be such, if cultivated to the necessary extent, as to render 
the cultivation of the beet- root unnecessary. The latter 
must remain on the ground during the whole of the sum- 
mer, and the moment of harvest is too near that of the 
winter sowing for corn to leave time to prepare the ground 
for receiving the new seed. Maize, on the contrary, runs 
through all the phases of vegetation in afew months, and 
it can be gathered in, as it is not necessary to leave it on 
the ground until it has attained to full maturity, and suffi- 
ciently early to have abundant time to prepare the ground 
for the winter corn seed. M.Thenard, one of the mem- 
bers of the Academy, alluding to that part of the report 
of Messrs. Biot and Soubeiran, in which it is stated that 
there is a small quantity of sugar of fecula mixed with the 
cane sugar of the maize, observed that the beet root €on- 
tains crystallizable sugar, unmixed with sugar of fecula, 
and that probably the presence of the latter in the experi- 
ments made on maize was due to the mode of manipula- 
tion, and that it does not exist naturally iu the plant.” 





PLovGHinc—RaisinG AppLes. 


We clip the following from the Report of the Trustees 
of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society of Maine. 
The subject is one which deeply interests every agricul- 
turist, andl we hope the views expressed below, will meet 
with appropriate favor. The report of the trustees is an 
able paper, but being too long for our paper to-day, we 
content ourself with two extracts. 


PLovenine. —“Of the numerous subjects to which our 
minds have been directed, in preparing this communica- 
tion to promote the objects of the Society we have select- 
ed that of ploughing, believing that this part of farm labor 
is not always performed with all that care and skill which 
would be to the profit of the cultivator. Much improve- 
ment has been made in this department of labor within a 
few years. Such a revolution has taken place in the no- 
tions of men in regard to the construction of ploughs, the 
disciplining of teams, and removing obstructions, that it is 
not so common, as it was formerly, to see ploughel fields 
present a surface not unlike that ofa thistle pasture in 
which hungry swine had been kept without rings in their 
snouts. 

But to encourage neatness in the performance of this 
work, is not the sole object in alluding to it at the present 
time. Muchas it adds to the profits of the tiller, and to 
the beauty of his domain, to have the surface of his fields 
all stirred, and evenly turned, the depth to which it is 
dore is an object of no small moment to him. The ad- 
vantages of deep ploughing were very clearly shown b 
Gov. Hill, in his address to the Kennebec Central Agricu 
tural Society in 1841. With recominending that addres, 
to the persual of every practical farmer in the County, ang 
the practicing of its precepts to every one who follows the 
plough, we add to the benefits which he pointed out, de. 
rived from deep ploughing, another, which perhaps, had 
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not fell under his observation ; and that is the greater cer- 
tainty of grass seed’s “taking well,” as it is termed, when 
the field which has been ploughed deep is stocked down 
to grass. While we fiud that in this vicinity there was 
Jast year an almost universal failure of a crop of grass up- 
on fields seeded the year before, which had been plough- 
ed to the ordinary depth, we find that those fields which 
had been ploughed very deep, produced bountifully ; in 
some cases too, where the grain and grass were sown as 
Jate as the last of May and first of June, a season always 
considered unfavorable for seeding with grass. We think 
it reasonable to suppose that such will always be the re- 
sults from deep ploughing in dry seasons. The ground 
that is loosened to a good depth absorbs a greater quanti- 
ty of water during the spring and early summer rains, 
and this greater quantity of moisture requires a lon- 
ger time for evaporation. Even the long continued drouth 
of 1841 was not so severe as to prevent lands, from retain- 
ing sufficient moisture to bring to maturity a good crop 
of grain, and enable the young grass plants to get so deep 
and firmly rooted, that they withstood an open winter and 
a dry spring, and produced Jast year heavy crops of hay. 
Deep ploughing will ensure good crops of hay, if the oth- 
er parts of the labor are well performed, never omitting 
the important requisite, plenty of seed. There was such 
a failure in the previous year’s seeding, that many plough- 
ed up last spring the whole of their lands seeded at that time 
with grass. ‘There seems to be great loss in having to go 
through again with the labor and cost of preparing and 
seeding a field designed for a permanent grass lot, though 
perhaps nothing better can be done, where there isan en- 
tire failure ; but in cases where there is but a partial fail- 
ure the mode of operation which we will here detail has 
been attended with very good success. It is, to sow grass 
seed and grain upon the field, and pass over the whole 
with a light harrow, the grass isnot much injured by the 
harrowing, and in places where there is no grass the grain 
will grow so that by the latter part of the haying season, 
a good crop of fodder is obtained by cutting the grain 
and grass together. In the experiments we have witnes- 
sed, oats have been sown with the grass, but in our opin- 
ion, wheat or barley is preferable, making equally good 
fodder, if cut before it is too ripe, and being more favora- 
ble to the growth of the young grass.” 

Having trusted our readers with the above Yankee views 
of ploughing—and the advantages of deep ploughing, 
we will now favor them with the notion of the trus- 
tees on the subject of raising apples, and while we 
are about to do so, we would recommend that every far- 
mer and planter should raise enough fruit of all kinds, and 


particularly apples for his own use :—and now for 


Ratsinc Apres. 

“The subject of raising apples, we have thought of suf- 
ficient importance to excuse us for bringing it again before 
you, thongh we have, in two former reports, made some 
remarks upon it. This branch of business promises to 
be a source of certain and enduring profit to farmers 
who have land suitable for the growth of apple trees, and 
who are located so near navigable waters that the expense 
of hauling is not great. There need be no fears that yan- 
kee enterprise will run this business down. Increase of 
production can only cause an increased demand. Apples 
are wanted in all parts of the world,and no wkere are they 
produced in such perfection as in New England. They 
have been purchased within a few years at $2,25 per bar- 
rel, and shipped to India with profit. We have the South- 
ern portion of the U. S.,the W. Indies, South America and 
a portion of the Old World fora market; and tariff or free 
trade, apples will sell as long as the business of the world 
is carried on under any regulations. ‘The farmer who has 
no interest to pay.who carries on his other farming opera- 
tions to advantage, and can annually part witha few hun- 
dred barrels of choice fruit, need not lack for the needful. 
There are many orchards that are not yet too old to be 
engrafted and yield the owners ten times the profit they 
now do. There is at present some difficulty in getting 
trees of suitable age and size to set out, but the impetus 
which has lately been given to this business will soon 
supply all deficiency in this respect. There are numerous 
nurseries, which with proper care will soon be ready for 
transplanting. In urging upon farmers the importance of 
greater exertion to increase the quantity and quality of their 
fruit, by taking better care of their orchards, and by plan- 
ting new trees, we would not be understood to recommend 
filling up good tillage land near the farm buildings with 








apple trees. Jt was a miscalculation, or a want of calcula- 
tion that led to this in laying out our old farms. Such 
lands being manured with little expense of hauling, and 
the crops taken off without heavy bills for carting, should 
be reserved for other purposes. Rocky pasture lands bear 
the most productive and enduring orchards, and if they 
are somewhat remote, it is buta trifling object. The bor- 
ders of fields, and road sides, may be lined with a row of 
trees with very little inconvenience in performing the la- 
bor of producing crops, and with very little diminution in 
the amount of them, and besides the profits of such an ar- 
rangement, the addition to the beauty of a farm is no small 
item in the estimation of a farmer of taste.” 

For the report from which we have made the above ex- 
tracts, we are indebted to the Maine Farmer. 

Tue Cur Worm.—The greatest enemy to the Corn 
crop, is the Cut Worm. Whole fields have been destroy- 
ed by this voracious little animal, when the plant is from 
one to three inches high. Methods, without number, 
have been adopted to destroy it, with but partial suecess— 
its depredations at all times essentially interfering with 
the productiveness of the crop.—A remedy, we think, has 
at length been discovered by Mr. Isaac Newron, an in- 
telligent farmer of Delaware county. He has tried it se- 
veral seasons, and in all cases with entire success. It is 
simply by mixing fine Sa/t with plaster, in the proportion 
of one quart of salt to four quarts of plaster, and apply- 
ing it to the corn after it has come up. Care must be 
taken not to sprinkle the plant itself with the mixture, 
otherwise the poisonous qualities of the salt may prove 
injurious. 

Mr. Newton informs us, that such is the efficacy of this 
preparation, that the very next hills to those not thus 
protected, and left so to test the remedy, were. totally 
destroyed. 

It is now within the power of every farmer, at the small- 
est possible expense, to try this remedy. Let each one 
set apart a few rows for the purpose; and if they find it 
efficacious, the benefit will be great, and no doubt fully 
appreciated by them.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Wuo wit not Prant a Tree ?—Capt. John Fergu- 
son, a veteran of the Revolution, now living in Bedford, 
N.H., when in the prime of life, cut a willow walking 
stick from a tree in Haverhill, Mass, and upon his arrival 
at Pelham, N. H. where he then resided, he placed his 
cane in the ground about six rods north of the old meet- 
ing house in that town. The cane may be seen in the 
shape of a trec, measuring fifleen and a half feet in cir- 
cumference, at the smallest place below the branches, 
which are of corresponding proportions with the trunk. 


Cockroaches.—The following method of destroying 
these detestable intruders, is at once simple and effective : 
—Procure from the apothecary a small quantity of that 
odoriferous vegetable called poke root. Boil it in water, 
until the juices are extracted, and mingle the liquor with 
good molasses: spread the mixture in large platters or 
soup-plates; place these wherever the cockroaches visit, 
and the enemy will be found slain by fifties and hundreds 
in the following morning. A gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for this information, states that he slaughtered 
575 cockroaches in one night, by the above process, and 
that the root which had been boiled being thrown into a 
closet, thickly infested by the enemy, the place was quit- 
ted entirely in a few days, great numbers being left dead 
upon the field— Bost. Gaz. 


Bentley’s Steam Generator for heating large quantities 
of water either for domestic or agricultural purposes, is 
probably one of the best inventions which has yet been 
presented to the public, being neat, compact and ecomical. 
A gentelman who was lately in Georgetown and passed 
through the Georgetown College, where every thing is 
conducted upon the most improved and scientific plan, in- 
forms us, that he was delighted with the operation of one 
of those boilers which was used for cooking, and by means 
of which a most wonderful saving was made both in labor 
and fuel, a bushel of coal serving the purpose of nearly a 
cord of wood. 

They were so much pleased with it that they put f1wo 
of them in operation for different purposes. So well are 
we convinced of the utility of these boilers that we would 
recommend every enlightened agriculturist, who has a 
large family or steams fvod for his stock, every boarding 
house,academy and tavern, and every person who has oc- 


casion for the use of much boiling water for washing o 
cooking, to procure one of these articles. The saving 
will pay for it in less than a year, as they do not cost more 
than a cooking stove. Mr. Bently has Icft one of them 
at the Herald Office for exhibiiion where persons inter- 
ested are advised to call and see how they may make a re- 
duction of expenses.—Fred. Herald. 

LEARNING FROM “Dap.”—It is too often the case in 
this country, that young men instead of relying on their 
own powers of mind to investigate the different subjects 
connected with agricultural pursuits, rely solely on the 
knowledge which their fathers can impart, and never 
dream of turning aside from the track which others have 
pursued before them. 

We recollect on one occasion meeting with a farmer 
whom we invited to subscribe to our journal, and inquir- 
ing the price and the object of the paper, he asked his son, 
a young man of perhaps sixteen or eighteen years, if he 
would like to have an agricultural paper ; to which he re- 
plied, that he wanted a paper that had funny stories in it. 
On our remarking that a knowledge of his pursuit was of 
far greater consequence to him than a perusal of funny 
stories, he very promptly answered, “I can learn enough 
about farming from Dad.” We fear that this opinion is 
far too prevalent among the sons of farmers in this 
country,and that they rely more on “Dad” than on their 
own exertions. We ask farmers to think of these things, 
and see whether their duty does not require that they 
place within the reach of the youth under their charge, 
information which shall enable them not only to make a 
proper choice of business, but which will qualify them 
for the proper discharge of the business of their choice.— 
Central N. Y. Farm. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
I love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I’m not old, 
And my locks are nog gray ; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man’s veins, 
And it makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walk’d the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that I’m old, 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper, 
And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very true, it is very true ; 
I’m old, and ‘I’ll abide my time,’ 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And [ll half renew my prime. 

Play on, play on ; I’m with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring ; 

I can feel the thriilof the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing, 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smoother’d call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


I’m willing to die when my time is come, 
Andi shall be glad to go; 

For the world, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low,— 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will sink, 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it whiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay. 


Patrick Henry.—This eminent American left in his 
will the following important passage: 

“I have now disposed ofall my property to my family ; 
there is one thing more I wish I could leave them, and 
that is, the Christian religion. Ifthey had that, and I had 
not given them one shilling, they would be rich ; and if 
they hac not that, and had given them all the world, they 
would be poor.” 


A few days since, at Cincinnati, Judge Wood, while 
sentencing a man to death, named Andrew Walton, con- 
victed of murdering one John Carroll, remarked that of 
sixty capital cases which had come under his judicial 
notice, at least fifty had originated in drunkenness. This 
was mentioned in reply to the excuse offered by the pris- 
oner that the murder had been committed when he was so 





drunk as not to know what he was about. 
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ADVICE TO FARMERS. 
The Editor of the New England Farmer, an excellent agricultu. 
ral paper, strictly neutral in politics, gives the following sensible 
and patriotic advice, which will apply equally to all classes of the 


community: 

“Go to the ballot box, then, every honest patriotic farmer; go 
to the ballot box, and there vote for those whom you honestly judge 
to be the best men for office. We can respect the manly oppo- 
nent of our opinions—we can respect the zealous supporter of 
men and measures that we distrust ; but the citizen who manifests 
indifference to our political institutions—the man who cares not to 
vote, we cannot consider a good citizen, or a fit subject to be favor- 


ed with the blessings of a free government.” 


An avaricious man runs straight into poverty. He leads 


a life of poverty on earth—but he must give 
of arich man in the day of judgment. 


the account 


That for which a man suffers in this world fills his heart 
with darkness; but that which he suffers for the other, 


fills it with light. 





BALTIMORE MARKET, May 22, 1843. 





FLOUR—We quote REMARKS. 
we Oy How. st., from stores, bl. $4.25 a Cotton—The 
. City Mills, 4.50 a only sale re- 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.37 ported is a lot 
Rye, first 2.62 of 123 bales 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.37 a 2 oe at 63 
Do. per hhd. $12 212.25 |a63c on time. 
GRAIN— Cattle—220 
Wheat, white, p bu. 102;Peas, black eye, 75 \head of Beef 
“ best Pa. red 101a102 {Clover seed,store3.50a3.75\Cattle were 
“ord. to pri. Md. 80a95 |Timothy do 1.87a2.25 offered this 
Corn, white, 50a52 |Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.25 |week, 190 of 
“ yellow Md. 5la  (|Chop’d Rye, 100 lbs. 1.25 |which were 
Rye, Pa. 54a Ship Stuff, bus. 20a22 |sold at prices 
Oats, Md. 25a =|Brown Stuff, l4al5 |ranging from 
Beans, 1.00a  |Shorts, bushel, 10all (2.75 to 3.50 
FEATHERS—per Ib. 22a 28 {per 100 Ib on 
PROVISIONS— the hoof as in 
Beef, Balt mess, $94a10 |Butter, Glades, No.1, quality, equal 
Do. do. No. 1, 8a 85 | Do. do. 2, to about 5.50 
Do. prime, a Do. do. 3, a 6.75 net;the 
Pork, mess, 10a Do. Western, 2, balance inthe 
Do. No. 1, 9a Do. do. ’ market un- 
Do. prime, 8ia  |Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 63a7jsold. 
Do. cargo, a Do. do. 2, none] Tobacco— 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb.7}a8 Do. Western, 1, 63a7)The same ac- 
Do. middlings,“* 5a Do. do. 2, tive demand 
Do. shoulders, “ 5 a Do. do. bbls 1, continues for 
Do. asst’d, West. 4 a 4} Cheese, casks, 63a7 Jallkinds To- 
Do. hams, 5a6} Do. boxes, 63a73\bacco, sales 
Do. middlings, 6a Do. extra, 1 comprising 
Do. shoulders, 33a nearly all the 
COTTON— receipts ; the 
Virginia, 6 a 7 ) Tennessee, lb. better sorts of 
Upland, 6a 7 | Alabama, 8a |Maryland are 
Louisiana, 63a 8 | Florida, 7 a Tdleagerly taken 
North Carolina, 7 a while com’on 
LUMBER— sorts are in 
Georgia Flooring 12a15jJoists & Sc’ling,W.P.8al2)fair request. 
S. Carolina do = 10a 12poists Sc’ling, Y.P.10a14) We are not a- 
White Pine, pann’] 25a30/Shingles, W. 34al0/ble to advan’e 
Common, 20a25|Shingles, ced’r, 3.50a10.00) our quotatio’s 
Select Cullings, 18a20|Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75|/but choice 


Common do 9a13\Laths, split, 
PLASTER PARIS— 

Cargo, pr ton cash 2.75a |Ground, pr bbl. 1.00a 
MOLASSES— 

Havana, Ist qu. gl 164a18\New Orleans 


75a 1.00)parcels gene- 


rally sell at 
better prices 
than previous 


203023! ly offered; O- 


Porto Rico, 21a23 Guadaloupe & Mart 19a _|hio begins to 
English Island, |Sugar House, arrive more 
TOBACCO— freely, &mid- 
Common 23a 3}, Yellow, 7 a 9 Idling to good 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 74a10 |quality find 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7} Virginia, 4 a 9 jready purcha 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, sers, while in 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3 a 7 |common sorts 
for segars, 8al3 | St. Domingo, 13 all there is only 
Yellow and red, 7al0 | Cuba, a38 |moderate de- 
WOooL— mand;fine lots 
WASHED. UNWASHED. wrappery are 
Saxony, 33a35|Saxony and Merino 16al8)of quick sale. 
Full Merino, 30a33 mon, to } blood,14al7)Our quotati’s 
3-4 blood do. 27a30|Pulled, embrace the 
1-2 do do 24a27 range of the 
1-4 andcommon, 18a20 market: com. 
Tub washed, 18a20 to mid.¢3a4}; 
SUGARS— jgood 5a6; fine 
Hav. wh. 100Ibs7.50a9.00|St. Croix, 100lbs 5.00a7.00jred & wra ’y 
Do. brown 6.25 Brazil, white, 7.00a8.00)g6:a10; fine 
Porto Rico, 5.00a7.50/Do. brown, yellow 71al0: 
New Orleans, 3.50a5.75|Lump, Ib. c. ex, W ry 
COFFEE— llal3. he 
Havana, 7 a9 | Java, lb. 10 a13 | inspections 


P. Ricoa Laguay. 7ja 9 | Rio, 

oe 6 a 6}\ Triage, 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3,a4} 
“* brown & yell’w 44a5} 

CANDLES— 


74, a 8icompri’el 183 


Md. 143Ohio; 
75 Ky. and 6 
bhdsVa.—tot’] 
1409.—shew- 
ing an incre’e 





Mould, common, 9al0 |Sperm, 23a24 jin inspections 
Do. choice brands, 10; ax, 60465 jand the form- 

ipped, 8a 9 er deficiency 
RAlgiyS—Malaga bunch, box, 1 Gal 65!soon made up 








CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUTTERS, 
&e. &e. 

S% Prices reduced in proportion to the present rate of labour and 
materials.£$ mi . ’ 

The subscribers offer for Sale, Goldsborough's Corn Sheller and 
Husking Machine,— warranted to shell or husk and shel! 700 bushels 
of Corn per day by the power of two Horses. 

Baldwin’s Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 
490 bushels of corn per day. 

Baldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 
bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 
stock. Thisis the most durable, simple in construction, and most 
powerful of any Crusher made in this Country, and best adapted 
for extensive farming establishments. The power of two horses is 
required to drive it. 

Straw Cutters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
these machines, which combine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalks, &c. can be cut by them 
perday Also, common Treadle, Evans’ patent, and severa! other 
kinds STRAW CUTTERS, at low prices. 

IN STORE, 
Horse Powers, 2 sizes Harrows, 5 kinds 
Threshing Machines, do Rollers and Drill Machines 
Vegetable Cutters Yankee Ox Yokes 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest Tvols, all kinds 
Churns, 3 sizes | Post hole Augurs 
PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 

Grindstones, hung on friction the Subsoil, and several other 

rollers | kinds of late introduction 
Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment 
TREES and PLANTS do do 

CATALOGUES of the‘abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 
description of each machine—also directions for planting seeds, trees, 
&e. R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. 
Manufacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 


Lime Spreaders 
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PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 





_ The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

He can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity reqnired 
of many kinds. 

Catalogues furnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 S. SANDS. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will pie Me the subscriber to make 
preparations carly in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered ‘o of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a largo 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his eatire crop of 72 acres in Jess than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver's seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the public prints, by farmers who have used them, 
willbe kept constantly on hand for sale. 

9 OBED HUSSEY 


no 
MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN&MACHIN E MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 
Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 351040 
Corn Shellers, she ling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 








Portable and Stationary Horse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 smal! Steam Engines 3 to 4 

horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mille, a good invention. 

€F Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 

may 28 lv 


FOR SALE—SHEEP AND HOGS. 

Two Bocks, NEW LEICESTER breed, 1 year old this coming 
spring—and one Ewe, same breed, 2 years old. Also, 2 pairs of 
SOUTH DOWN Sheep, about 2 years old. Price for the Rams 
20—for the Ewes, $15. 8. SANDS. 








BENTLEY'S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL& Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentley's Conroluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &c* 
It is also highly recommended to anes for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechanical purposes, where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article ie 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wan's 
of the Agricultural community, and it is contidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. It 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
More, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.— Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord - 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 

BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Karnum, Esq City Hotel ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. F. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for Murray's Corn and Cob 
Crushers, Balto. Md., Deo. 1842. 

de. 7 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchaeed for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Feq. of Somer Hill, 
England, by his agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcas'le, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted- 
worth, Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“I have much pleasure in informing you that | haveselected a Ram 
for you which poe of the purest South Down breed, andhave 
this morning received a letter, from the same person I bought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this pew of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Llood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which | consider 
moderate."’ 

The following is Mr. Northeast'sletter to Mr. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 

Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840. 

My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six Ewes, 
which ] think match well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both upto weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No. 15, which was let this year by auction at 
sixty three guineas, and is considered the best sheep in Tnsleadsho 
is now hired by Lord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgrere. 

For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. cach, and I trust you 
will not think | overcharge you by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as | shall expect to get about 42 for those left. 

remain, my dear sir, yours very trol 


y, 
THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 





Mr. Thomas Waters, 
Stratford Sub-castle. 

The Rams or Ewes will be sold seperate or together, at the wish 
of the purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 
JACOB WOLFF, Esq, at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 
near the Liberty Road. 

Price of a last spring's ram $25—Ewe 15 ia 18 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Having accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 
Lime, at my kilns on the Potomac River, | beg leave to say to 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more especially to 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have been deter- 
red from doing so by the scazcity of money and low prices of their 
produce, that I will se!l them lime. delivered on board of vessels at 
the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 
Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 
64 Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844, (if ordered, delivera- 
ble between this date and Ist of August next,) or I will deliver it 
on the above terms, charging in addition the customary freight, 
which must in all cases be cash. Orders addressed to me, at Milton 
Hill Post Office, Charles County, Md., will receive prompt attention 
rom WM. M. DOWNING. 
ja2) 6m 








POUDRETTE. 
PRICES REDUCED for this valuable fertilizer 
The New York Poudrette Company, having enlarged their works 
have now on hand a goud supply of a first rate article, which they 
offer in parcels of ten barrels or more at $1,50 per barrel, or three 
barrels for $5—delivered on board of vessels. 
GF Orders, enclosing the cash, will be promptly attended to if 
addressed to D. K. MINOR, 
118 Nassau street, N. Y. 
N. B. The farmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in relation to its value 
—and the best evidence which those, who have nox ured it, can 
have is to procure a few barrels and apply it to their Corn, Tobac- 
co, Melons, &c.— Seeing is believing. feb. | 
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AMERICAN FARMER’ 
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4" HARVEST TOOLS. 


JONA. 8. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Penn yl: ania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scythes, 
warranted superior quality.—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks ; 
Hay Rukes,«f d fferent qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels. Chopping Axes, &c. &e. 

Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equal to any machines of the kind in use. Also, on 
hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cyl ndrical Straw Cut- 
ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 
iron shares, including his newly invented patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sharpening point, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He has pstterns that are highly approved for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from «hich he will furnish 
castings on reasonable terms, to those that wish to manufacture 
those Machines. 

The above named articles will be eold at wholesale and retail for 
cash, or approved cily acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
of the times 

In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year’s 
growth, ma 22 





D. O. PROUTY, 


Manufacturer of Agricultural Implements, No. 176 Market 
street, Philadelphia, above 5th, south side, has constantly for sale 
on reasonable terms, 
an ety assort- 

SLB og ment of Farming Im- 
* wea * se plements, of the latest gg 
me and most approved % 
Patterns, among 
which are Prouty & 
Mears Patent Centre 
Draught Self-sharp- ? 


ening Ploughs, Subsoi] and Side Hill Ploughs, Cultiyators—Corn 
Shellers—Hay and Straw Cutters—Grain Fans—Corn a 
Harrows, Cheese Presses—Apple Pas rers—Churns—Grain Cradles 
—Corn Crushers—Dirst Scrap :re—Hoes, Shovels. Spades, &c. 
Books oo Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural affairs. also Garden, 
Grass and Flour Seeds for sale at wholesale and retail, very low 
for cash by D. O. PROUTY. 
may 17 Im 176 Market st., Philadelphia. 


des 
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BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium, a Silver Cup— 
and at their Annua! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Meda! for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for ‘general purposes ” The N. 
York State Agios Society, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—lst. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 !8inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘Double Mould- Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Kid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop eul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Minced. are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. ¢gj#All Orders 
will be thankfully received and goptents attended to. 

(CP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)— No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 Ibs. $10--No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DENMEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having pees Mott & Co's interest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the eale of the above Plough. Baltimor8e, Nov 23, 1842 





i bese LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell cr Stone Lime of a very superior qualen at prectR a at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
furmation either verbally by or letter. ‘The Kilns boing situated 
immediately 7 the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 

5 -B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap. 223m E. J. COOPER. 


TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 
Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


HEAPS OF MANURE, 

Constructed according to the newly discovered method b7 Baer & 
Gouliart, may be seen on the farms of Messrs. W. Govane Howard, 
1 mile above Govanestown, D. M. Perine, at Govanestown, Mr. 
Duvall, 23 miles on the Washington road, David Carlisle, 11 miles 
on the Green Spring branch of the Susquehanna Rail Road, Wm. 
Orndorff, 14 mile to the right of Hookstown, Abner Linthicum, 
5 miles onthe Annapolis road, just across Sweetser's bridge, David 
Stuart, 44 miles onthe Bel-air road. The materials used were 
straw, corn shucks, stalks, and cobs, oak leaves, and generally all 
dry vegetable litter which was to be found on the farms. 

Most of the heaps were put up in the coldest weather that we had 
last winter, commencing to heat in from 24 to 48 hours, and in 25 
to 30 days were bat tam to an indistinguisbable mass of manure. 
The chemical! ingredients cost about $4 to the thousand cart loads 
of manure ; the second heap of same size would cost only 50 cts. 
Farmers living in the neighborhood ofany of the heaps are res- 
pectfully invited to call and see them, and learn from the gentlemen 
owning them, the efficacy, the cheapness and the manifold advanta- 


ges of this plan. 
For further information, apply to JOHN GOULIART, 
CHARLES BAER, 


living in Madison st. between Garden and Eutaw. may 10 3t. 


DURHAM COWS. 

The subscriber wil! sell two young 
Durham Cows, raised by himself from 
the best milking stock in Maryland— 
their dam gave 64 gallons milk daily for three months after calving 
from which 11 Ibs. butter per week were made. They will be sold 
low. uire of 
ap 26 


-_———— 








A. B. KYLE, No. 2 Pratt be whf. 
* 





MINGO CHIEF, 
Will make his second season in Maryland, and be let to Mares at 
the Farm of Mr. J. P. E. STANLEY, 4 miles from Baltimore, on 
the Frederick road, at Eight Dollars for each mare. 


MINGO CHIEF is 6 years old this spring, near 15 
hands high, of a rich brown color, perfectly formed 
for speed and action, goes all gaits naturally, and is 
very fast under the saddle. 

Mingo Chef was got by an Indian horse well known at Montreal 
as “‘La Belle Poney”, (grandsire of the famous trotting horse Bep— 
po, and many other celebrated trotters and rackers;) that in his 
prime has racked his mile in 2-30, and altho’ upwards of 20 years 
old, is stil kept for mares in Canada. 

The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Canadian, and could trot a 
mile in 3 minutes without training Mingo Chief was selected du- 
ring the suinmer of 1841], in the neighborhood of Montreal (by a 
gentlenran experienced in these matters, ) as being the best horse he 
could find to cross upon the stock of this part of the country for the 
production ofsaddle horses. T'he celebrated Morgan breed of Ver- 
mont is said to be of the same cross. 

&#Season commenced ist April and ends Ist July. 

ap 26 E. WEEKS, Manager. 


gFPRICES TO SUIT THE 'TIMES..¢§ 
A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor sts., and corner 
of Wood st. and Bowly's wharf, manufacture and have for sale 
Agricultural Implements of various kinds—consisting in part of 
WHEAT FANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTHES, MOWING 
SNEATHS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING 
MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wrought and 
cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 
The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Thresher, single ard 
double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds.—Also a variety 
of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for which are from the North, 
and are the best and most durable in the country, one share wearing 
as long av two of the Baltimore make. At the great Ploughing 
Match, during the last annual meeting of the Baltimore County 
Agricultural Society, th» WILEY took the sweepstakes, by accla- 
mation, having for competitors, proughs from the different Factories 
in this city,—also from Pennsylvania, New York and Onio, among 
which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of 
Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is so constructed that with it the 
farmer is hisown smith. The double pointed shear is confined to 
the mould-board by a cap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversed by unscrewing the ae and throwing out the other 
point. The prices for the No. 3,a 7 inch seeding plough, $4,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5,25—No. 56, a 10 incn, $8—No. 76, $9— 
No. 84, 10. The following practical farmers residing in Baltimore 
Co. are a few of those who use the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
oan qpeagente them the cheapest and best which they have ever 
»Viz: 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington 
John Johns, " " 
Thos. T. Griffith, Edward Philpot, &e. 

Also a choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

which are warranted fresh and genuine. mh 29 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Mess:s. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 caged 

















MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER | 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which thé stil 
scriber is proprietor uf the patent-right for Maryland, Delawafé 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty ,compactness and durabil- 
ity it has never been surp ° 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Cora Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 
Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
the shorest notice. 
Castings for all kindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 
Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or Nos 
G9 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thst he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for avy of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinory is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an 
nex Names and prices : ; 

vote Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 

4 ft. saw, 

Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 

Post Morticing Auger, 

Bands, 

Horse Power of great strength, 

Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 

Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 lb. 

Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 

Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 lb. 

Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 

Do. 3 ft. do. 


Belts for the same, 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

off Saw 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 
If made of iron, : . 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 

All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the pu 
ses fur which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 

¢#Pamphiets containing cuts with re ee of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep I tf 
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CHEAP HATS! CHEAP HATS! 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS!! 
RESIDFNTS OF THE CouNTar !!! 
It is generally a well known fact that when gentlemen from the 
country visit our city to purchase necessaries they are invariably 
charged heavy prices from’ a supposition that as they are what is 
termed 


oho ‘ a Ra 
they do not know the prices of goods. Now we to call the at- 
tention of gentlemen a the city to “s 
MESSRS, W. H. KEEVIL & CO’S. 
CHEAP HAT STORE, 
Corner oF Bartimone awp Hotumar streets, 
who have been established for six years, and are selling Hats of all 
kinds at Owe Dovpan Less than is charged by others for a fine ac- 
ticle, as follows : 
Fine Silk Hat (far body) $2 50 
Fine Russia 3 
3 374 
3 50 
4 


125 





Fine Nutria Nap 
Fine Cassimer, 
Best quality Nutria Beaver, 
All Hats purchased from 
MESSRS. KEEVIL & CO. 
are warranted to be well made, to be water proof, and accordiug to 
the excellent quality of the hat, to be One Dollar less io prio then 
is charged by others, or no sale. 
Please remember the name, 
KEEVIL & COMPANY, 
74 BALTIMORE ST. CORNER OF HOLLIDAY 8T. 





with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 S. SANDS 


Next door to W. H. Bayzand’s Cheap Clothing Store. 
ap 26 T% 
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